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CHESTER    MARTIN 
Professor  of  History 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  OUR 
TRADITIONS? 


\Vc  iiro  living;  al  a  tiirn'  when  iiiatiy  of  vlu-  familiar 
pleasantries  of  academic  life  have  less  than  their  usual 
meaning  I  shall  hope  to  become  a  creditor  by  th<' 
gratitude  of  the  new  class  by  making:  any  formal  welcome 
I  am  supjjoscd  to  extend  to  them  this  morning'  as  matter- 
of-fact  as  ])ossible.  Our  recruit  m.ay  not  be  a  veteran, 
but  he  is  entitled  at  least  to  consider  himself  a  soldier 
as  soon  as  he  dons  the  uniform.  Those  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  University  outgrow  the  present  science  building, 
the  annex,  the  terrace,  and  borrowed  rooms  wherever 
we  could  get  them,  now  share  with  you  the  nov'elty  of 
grateful  satisfaction  with  regard  to  our  really  comfortable 
accommodation  in  these  buildings  After  all  there  is 
nothing  which  you  desire  more  than  to  merge  into  the 
student  body  and  to  become  indistinguishable  in  the 
common  work  of  the  University;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  make  one  slight  reservation,  that  is  what  we  also 
desire  for  you. 

The  reservation  is  this:  that  in  your  mental  outlook 
there  is  very  probably  a  certain  element  of  hopefulness, 
of  expectancy,  untouched  as  yet  by  any  misgivings;  and 
this  wc  hojDc  you  will  not  too  willingly  resign  to  sophis- 
tication or  give  up  without  a  struggle.  Your  idealism  may 
not  all  be  well-ccmsidered;  but  that  part  of  it  which  is 
sound  will  be  found.  I  think,  to  dei)end  not  only  upon 
your  surroundings  l)ut  upon  yourselves.  They  sav  that 
in  crossing  the  Rock\'  Mountains  the  distant  prospect 
from  the  prairie  is  almost  imperceptibly  lost  among 
the  rolling  foot-hills  and  in  the  more  imminent  grandeur 
of  the  mountains  themselves.  We  could  wish  you  even 
among  the  foot-hills  to  retain  something  of  that  distant 
vision.      This  is   an    age   when    we   are   all   confronted    with 
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( hai>>;in:j  coiidilioii-'  The  (iu.ilitu->  mhi  wmild  hf  well 
■idvisrd  In  intisrrvr  iii  your  iiu-iilal  outlook  an-  ihost-,  1 
am  svirc,  ihal  we  shoiiM  Ix-  well  advised  to  eoiiserve  in  ours 

The  ^iiliuit  of  oiH''s  tliou^jlils  at  such  a  lime  as  this 
call  searceK'  wander  very  far  from  the  topic  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  u^  ICvi'ii  if  oiu-  were 
to  seek  ;i  tJKnie  remote  from  the  war,  1  know  well  that 
in  listeniii;;  \dn  would  only  he  lorreliitinu  in  your  own 
minds  anvlhiii),;  I  lould  -^a\-  with  this  one  pe.vadiiiK 
reahtv  iCven  wiiii  riTjarti  to  the  war  itsilf,  as  the  easualtv 
lists  come  in  one  could  prefer,  as  far  as  jiulilic  discussion 
is  concerned,  to  i;ive  way  to  i  cirtain  sense  of  futility, 
if  It  were  not  that  the  whole  world  i^^  man  hin^;  ])ast, 
and  whettur  we  know  it  or  not  we  shall  hi'  a  chanj^ed 
nation  Theri'  sei'ms  no  esca|)e,  in  fact,  at  otU'  timi'  or 
another,  from  :i  reconsideration,  on  the  one  hand  of  much 
that  we  have  heen  taking'  for  ^;ranted,  and  on  the  other 
of  many  of  tlie  remedies  whiih  are  \)v\n^  i)rcscribed 
in  some  haste  for  real  or  imaginary  evils  The  process 
of  readjustment,  it  may  rie,  will  last  longer  than  most 
of  us  imagine,  and  |ierhai)s  it  has  already  ^;one,  con- 
sciously or  otherwise,  farther  than  most  of  us  are  willing; 
to  concede  1  do  not  flatter  myself  that  tin-  thoughts 
you  will  hear  me  try  to  express  this  morning  are  new 
thoughts  about  the  old  conditions  One  is  concerned 
rather  with  the  old  thoughts  in  the  light  of  new  conditions. 
There  may  have  heen  a  tim»'  when  we  hojied  to  resume, 
when  this  war  is  over,  something  of  the  (juiet  ways  of 
life  wi'  knew  two  years  ago.  That,  we  now  know,  can 
never  he  done  Wc  not  only  knoiv  thai,  if  we  are 
thoughtful    men    and    women,    hut    we    feci    it  In    fact 

if  we  feel  it  ;is  deeply  as  we  ought,  we  shall  he  very  modest 
in  our  preconceived  opinions,  very  chary  aVjout  our  pro- 
phecies, very  hunihle  in  the  i^rcsence  of  these  far-reaching 
hut  as  yet  almost  indeterminable  changes.  It  is  very 
easy,  with  regard  to  the  distant  future,  to  he  a  prophet; 
il  would  he  very  difficult.  I  am  sure,  under  j)rescni 
conditions  lo  be  .a  trui'  ])rophel. 

May  1  iry  to  illustrate  llu'  complexity  of  these  condi- 
tions'     It    must    seem    to    any    thoughtful    citizen    one    of 


tht-  uh'>\  rcmarkiilili-  tlnnj^s  in  <nir  pnliiital  lil<  ,  how  su(l- 
(leiily  anil  almost  iniptricptilily-  and  yrl  how  (IfcidciUy 
the  ])iil)Ii''  ((pinion  vvhii  h  in  tlif  I'lul  controls  u  (Icmocracy 
sonu'liims  forms  ilsilt  into  atcijinplishid  fact  To  thi' 
casual  o!>scrvtr  il  would  almost  a!)j>car  that  th.t-  ilic'.urati- 
in  a  mass  had  made  up  its  mind  over  ni^jht  It  is  worth 
reflection,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  that  this  almost  im- 
perceptible pnxess  is  now  ^'oin^^  on  under  conditions— 
is  larj^ely  determined  in  fact  hy  conilitions  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  abnormal  and  unnatural.  We  believe  that 
war  is  reactionary  and  uncivilized;  yet  as  a  nation  we  are 
bein^;  compelled  to  be  reactionary,  and  we  are  beinv;  so, 
it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  success  That  is,  with 
rej^ard  to  civilization  as  we  understand  it,  ve  have  lost 
the  initiative,  to  use  a  military  phrase;  we  are  bein^;  com- 
pelled to  conform  fur  the  present  to  the  principles,  not  of 
John  Bright  or  of  Adam  Smith,  but  of  the  Great  Elector, 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Bismarck  and  of  Treitschke, 
and  we  have  come  to  see  that  while  such  conditions 
do  or  may  exist,  we  must  submit  in  practice  to  modi- 
fications in  our  democracy  which  we  mi^^ht  never  have 
countenanced  in  time  of  lasting  peace.  And  if  this  stim- 
ulus which  we  call  abnormal  and  unnatural  and  reaction- 
ary is  likely  to  continue  after  openly  declared  warfare 
has  come  to  an  end— and  there  seems  appallingly  little 
to  indicate  that  it  will  not,  if  the  attitude  of  the  most 
peace-loving  administration  of  the  most  peace-loving  re- 
public in  the  world  may  Ije  taken  as  a  reliable  indica- 
tion— then  our  development  in  the  immediate  future  may 
tend  to  be  determined  largely  not  by  the  jjeaceful  ideal 
but  by  the  vitally  practicable;  not  by  whether  it  is 
"reactionary"  or  not  but  by  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  not.  It  would  be  a  prospect  to  make  one  very  re- 
flective if  even  our  own  victory  in  arms  were  to  become 
after  all  a  victory  for  Frederick  the  Great,  and  if  we  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  intellectual  or  moral  initiative 
for  a  whole  generation  in  order  to  fight  the  Germany  of 
the  mind,  and  to  obtain  what  in  our  easy-going  way 
before  the  war  we  thought  might  almost  be  taken  for 
granted. 


This    problem    ol    ,i    workal^It-    intornationalisni    is    su«. 
>.;i'sti-(l  merely  as  one  of  ilu-  challen^jes  which  a  consislent 
-Icmocratic  civilization  cannot  evade      ()t  to  take  another 
instance;    in    the    maf^'nifuent    orj^anization    of    British    in- 
'iustrics   for   imrposes  of   war   there   has   been   an   impetus 
which    cannot    he    i-nored    toward:-    state    control.      One 
reflects     here    a^ain     that     the    stimulus     to    self-sacrifice 
and   co-operation   is   now    admittedly   abnormal,    and    that 
we  have  yet  in   times    of    pea-e  to  evolve  in  that  sense  a 
moral    substitute    for    war      Through    ,uch    artificial    con- 
ditions   as    these    we    are    moving,    unconsciously    perhaps, 
towards   a    inciital   outlook    which   may    beconu>,    before   we 
are    aware,    substantial    and    predominant    for    our    <,'ener- 
ation       It   mav   not   then  be  easy   to  orientate  that   mental 
outlook     with     re^;ard     to     our     democratic     development 
hitherto       I    have    tried    to   suK'k'fst    a    less    pretentious    in- 
quiry.    What    is    happening'    now    to    our    tradition*    our 
political    traditions    and    our    intellectual    outlook    in    the 
more  restricted  field  of  education' 


OUR  POLITICAL  TRADITIONS 

This  stimulus  to  change  and  uncertainty  reacts  first 
of  all,  one  may  suppose,  in  accentuating  the  natural  tem- 
per of  the  individual  mind.  There  is  much  suggestive 
raillery  in  what  our  friend  Willis  sings  in  lolanthe: 

I  often  think  it's  comical 

How  Nature  always  does  contrive 

That  every  boy  and  every  gal 

That's  born  into  this  world  alive 

Is  either  a  Httic  Liberal 

Or  else  a  little  Conservative. 


In  reality  is  it  not  true  that  every  man  is  in  himself 
both  a  little  Liberal  and  a  little  Conservative,  in  the  sense 
that  his  response  to  certain  impulses  is  more  largely 
than  we  think  dependent  upon  circumstances  and  envi-on- 
ment'     He  may   be  impressed   with   the   achievements  of 


the    past    hiu    uninspired    !       the    promise   of    ti.c    future 
ho  may   l)e  ^:ift.-(l   wuh   soun-l  ju.lKi-.n<-nt    and   a  sense  of 
humour    (which    in-i-ul-s    a    number    of    (lualities    which 
we  usually  .hKnify  wuh  more  pretentious  tiam.-O  1  ,it  while 
ahve    to    extra^^^Mnces    he    mav    he    a    little    for>,'etful    of 
inconsistencies;    at    his   worst    he   mav    he   unresponsive   to 
new  i.ieas  or  .n.lee.j   to  ideals  a.   all,   he  mav  be  unmoved 
by  injustice  and  frankly  resiK'ie.i  to  a  placid  and  profitable 
self-interest      On    the    other    hand    he  may   be    iminspired 
hy  a  past  in  which  hlun.iers  seem  to  pn^dominate;  he  may 
be  sanguine  of  an  untried  future,  impressed  bv  the  recent 
splendours  of  human  achievement;   he  mav  be  profoundly 
trustful   of  the  a[.titudcs  of   men   wisely   to  jjovern   them- 
selves,  and   profoundly   distrustful,  as   most   of   us   are    of 
their  capacity,    as   a   vested  riuht.  justly  to  govern   others; 
he  may  be  prone  to  discard  experience  for  indiscriminate 
optimism;    he    may    be   impatient,    as    most   of   us   are    of 
the    blunders    of    classes    or    of    individuals    in    the    past 
but    infinitely    patient    of    very    elementary    ex,)eriments 
in  the  present.      He  may  be  so  responsive  to  ideals  that  he 
may    become    contemptuous    of    commonplaces,     for^;etful 
that   ei-hty    per   cent   of   life   is   made   up   of   the   patient 
reco^jnition    of    the    obvious    and    the    commoni)lace.     He 
may  be  apt  to  discount  iKnorance  and  to  dogmatize  upon 
catchwords. 

Such  a  ranj;e  of  aptitudes  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  to 

be    hoped,    in    one    individual;    but    though    the    vagaries 

of    the    individual    may    be    an    unknown    quantity,    the 

aptitudes  of  seven  millions  of  individuals  in  the  aK'j,'rej;atc 

the   statistician   tells   us,    may   be   discussed    with   a   much 

nearer  approach   to   precision   and    defmiteness.     It    would 

be   impossible,    even    with    the    most    intimate    knowledge 

of    an    individual,    to    determine    whether    or    not    he    will 

commit  suicide  by    jumping  over  London   Bridge;  but  the 

statistician    can    suggest    with    reasonable    accuracy    how 

many  individuals  in   London  are  likclv  to  commit  suicide 

within    a    given    time    and    under    certain    conditions     by 

jumping  over   London   Bridge.     (Is   not   diversity,    in   fact 

if  I  may  digress  a  moment— necessary  in  order  to  afTord 

any  kind  of  large  conception  of  unity?     The  tree  is  made 
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up  of  diversities  in  root,  trtink.  branches,  leaves.  The 
diversitv  may  sim])ly  be  an  indication  of  some  conception 
of  unity  hi^'hcr  up.  "The  parts."  says  Aristotle,  "which 
are  to  constitute  a  sinj:;le  organic  whole  must  be  diflerent  in 
kind  "  May  not  this,  in  fact,  be  a  kind  of  philosophical 
basis*  for  the  success  of  diversity  in  the  British  Empire;-' 
It  is  the  diversity  of  freedom  which  ijroduces  the  unity 
of  ideal.)  It  may  be  permissible  therefore  to  speak  ot 
the  political  aptitudes  of  a  whole  ])eople,  or  the  intellectual 
aptitudes  of  the  narrower  circle  of  schools  and  univer- 
sities with  which  we  are  still  more  closely  associated; 
and  in  i)articular  to  discuss  our  -csponse  to  ;iny  i,'iven 
stimulus,  provided  that  throu^'h  ihe  press  or  an\-  other 
aKcnev  that  stimulus  is  known,  like  the  «rcat  war.  to  react 
upon  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Now  if  democracy  is,  as  we  believe,  not  merely  a  form 
of  government  but  a  spirit,  the  j^rocess  of  readjusting 
standards,  it  would  seem,  may  well  .k  determined  by  the 
stage  of  development  t<i  which  as  a  people  we  "^ave  at- 
tained. One  doubts  if  '.ly  part  of  the  British  Empire 
is  in  a  better  position  than  Mar  '  ba  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  to  appreciate  by  actual  demonstration 
some  of  the  fundamental  tniths  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. In  the  very  nature  of  things  in  a  democracy 
there  can  be  no  distinction  safely  permitted  between 
public  an-d  private  morality.  We  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  we  get  the  kind  of  administration  that  we  deserve. 
On  no  other  hypothesis  would  it  be  possible  for  moral 
and  social  progress  to  translate  itself  as  it  has  already 
translated  itself  throughout  our  history,  from  the  elder 
Pitt  to  Asquith,  into  better  government.  Even  in  our 
own  dav   we  get   at  least   the  kind  of  administration  that 


*In  a  DaiKT  on  The  Integration  of  the  Empire,  pul.li-^lircl  since  this 
•iddres.s  v-J  gu-en,  S.r  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.O..  wTit.-s  as  follows: 
"The    movem.-nt    (for    Imperial    Feacration)    .  .  .is    ^f    ?"': 

which  can  be  undulv  hastened.  It  may,  mdecd,  almost  1r  dt-cnbed 
as  a  cosmic  process,'  an  ai>plication  to  the  domam  of  national  affairs 
of  that '  universal  principle  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  dchnes  in  his 
sono'o"s  vvav  .as  'a  cha  ige  from  an  indefinite  homogeneity  to  a  definite 
heterogeneitv,'  due  to  the  continued  integration  of  the  differentiating 
parts  which'  accompanies  the  continued  integration  of  the  aggregate 
which  thev  form.'" 


(jur  public  men  think  wc  deserve,  and  the  hone-i  admin- 
istrators are  to  he  pitied  if  they  have  not  Iiehind  them 
an  incorruptible  electorate,  to  render  unnecessary  the 
thousand  and  one  shifty  expedients  of  the  politician  who 
feels  thai  he  is  justified  in  distrusting  the  insistence 
or  the  integrity  of  public  opinion.  Men  gather  not  fi^s 
of  thistles.  Have  we  a  right  to  hope  for  freedom  from 
humiliation  and  disappointment  so  lon^  as  we  are  con- 
tent to  relax  an  exacting  and  intelUgent  interest  in  pubhc 
affairs  beneath  the  soporific  of  self-interest? 

We  all  in  this  western  country  accept  the  faith  of 
intelligent  democracy;  but  we  ought  to  know  that  faith 
without  works  is  dead.  If  second-hand  ready-made 
opinions  are  accepted  in  an  unquestioning  and  {)assive 
way;  if  in  addition  to  a  massive  moral  sense  which  we 
believe  can  be  reHed  upon,  on  occasion  at  least,  there  is 
not  a  high  moral  sensitiveness— a  continuous  moral  sense — 
a  sensitiveness  to  clear  thinking  and  to  muddling  as  well 
as  to  right  and  wrong,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  not  always  be  discriminatmg  in  our  choice 
either  of  remedies  or  of  public  men.  In  fact  would  not  an 
undisciplined  democracy,  even  if  it  were  ready  to  accept 
with  alacrity  the  dogmas  that  wc  are  apt  so  glibly  and  un- 
reservedly to  express,  be  subject  particularly  to  two  dan- 
gers' It  might  still  persist  in  interpreting  everything 
that  is  Prussian,  whether  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Prussian  system  or  not,  as  diaboUcal;  in  which  case  many 
a  wise  and  admirable  suggestion  may  be  unreflectingly 
sacrificed,  like  seed  in  stony  places,  scorched  by  the 
sun.  On  the  other  hand  the  pecuUar  excellence  of  an 
autocratic  system  may  appeal  with  especial  force  at  such 
a  time  as  this  to  an  impulsive  and  undiscerning  mind, 
and  our  glib  democrat  may  be  the  very  man  to  bow  down 
before  the  brazen  efficiency  of  materiaUsm. 

It  is  between  these  two  extremes,  in  a  spirit  of  patience 
and  open-mindedness,  that  one  looks  for  the  trend  of 
the  future.  Even  in  the  logical  applications  of  demo- 
cratic government  to  problems  of  increasing  scope  and 
complexity,  men  are  beginning  to  sec  that  there  are  limit- 
ations   which    a    sovereign  common  sense  may    induce    us. 
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of  our  own  accord,  to  impose  upon  our  direct  control. 
We  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  go  back 
to  the  days  of  unqualified  laisscz-JatTi  or  to  an  extreme 
interpretation  of  individualism.  Leader  J  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  have  inspired  the  nation;  and  if  one  has 
followed  closely  in  the  British  pi  ess  the  extraordinary 
transformation  of  Great  Britain  for  purposes  of  war, 
it  would  almost  seem  that  such  leadership  was  demanded 
and  evolved  by  a  kind  of  unerring  creative  instinct  within 
the  democracy  itself.  There  seems  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that,  after  all,  that  sort  of  public  opinion  can  pro- 
duce that  sort  of  man.  "Muddling'  through"  we  are 
beginning  to  hope,  is  an  anachronism  in  our  adminis- 
tration that  is  as  susceptible  to  prevention  as  to  cure. 
Even  as  thorough-going  a  Liberal  of  the  old  school  as 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  emphasized  the  lesson  that  "obed- 
ience is  necessary  to  existence,"  and  that  in  order  to 
command  one  must  first  learn  to  obey.  However  in- 
dispensable and  invaluable,  particularly  in  an  educative 
way,  may  he  our  direct  control  of  local  affairs  in  time  of 
peace,  there  is  quickly  reached  a  sphere  where  a  discrir-- 
inating  choice  of  leadership — in  fact  a  discriminating 
demand  for  loadershii>^is  no  less  essential  than  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  issues  involved.  Only  a  very 
simple  and  unreflecting  people  can  be  expected  to  be 
susceptible  to  the  unctuous  flattery  that  they  themselves 
—millions  of  electors — are  actually  and  directly  ruling 
m  a  modern  democracy,  when  the  truth  is  that  they  have 
elected  m.en  whose  duty  it  is  to  rule,  and  for  that  duty 
the  electors  have  a  right  to  hold  those  men  responsible 
by  the  highest  standards  It  is  a  startling  challenge 
to  common  sense  when  an  unimpeachable  democrat  like 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  recommends  "strengthening  the  machin- 
L'ry  which  alone  makes  Democracy  possible,  the  leadership 
of  the  few."  In  many  of  the  functions  of  organized 
government,  administration,  if  safeguarded  by  electoral 
control  in  the  hands  of  an  electorate  of  tried  integrity, 
may  come  to  be  placed  more  and  more  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  trusted  men  who  have  inspired  the  confi- 
dence  of   the    nation.     It   is   worth    reflection    that    demo- 
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cracies  in  the  mass  are  not  always  the  serenest  judges 
even  of  peace  and  war  in  ^reat  crises.  On  at  least  one 
occasion  war  would  almost  inevitably  have  been  preci- 
pitated between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  popular  impulses  in  both  countries  not  been  restrained, 
and  in  fact  thwarted,  by  the  sane  judRcment  and  rugged 
moral  courage  of  Lord  Lyons  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  passively  interpreting  public 
opinion  as  they  find  it,  our  administrators  may  be  expected 
to  inform,  to  inspire,  to  lead  public  opinion,  and  even 
to  interpret  the  inarticulate  desires  of  a  whole  people. 
That  this  can  and  ought  justly  to  be  expected  of  public 
men  seems  capable  of  proof  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  period  of  scrutinizing  opposition  which  nearly 
always  precedes  a  man's  rise  to  oflkc,  is  so  thorough  and 
exacting  a  training  that  it  gives  a  pubHc  minister  an  im- 
measuraV)ly  better  grasp  of  practical  issues  than  the  aver- 
age elector  can  hope  to  possess,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  minister  is  in  a  position,  as  the  average  elector  is  not, 
to  choose  his  associates  on  political  grounds  and  to  discuss 
political  jjroblems  at  all  limes  with  the  best-informed 
opinion  in  the  country.  If  a  democracy  comjtrising 
millions  of  electors  is  ftjund  ihrougli  the  sco])e  ;  d  com- 
plexity of  modern  policy  to  require  government  l)y  ex- 
perts, no  false  modesty  on  the  ]jart  of  administrators 
and  above  all  no  Mattering  unction  of  fictitious  power 
on  the  part  of  the  electorate  should  deflect  that  demo- 
cracy from  their  right  to  demand  expert  service-and 
guidance,  if  need  be — from  their  elected  representatives. 

Herein,  it  seems  to  me,  if  this  forecast  is  sound,  lies 
the  danger  of  the  future,  for  if  nothing  but  the  patient 
work  of  education  in  a  sense  of  public  duty  can  protect 
the  public — or  even  the  public  man  himself — from  the 
corrupt  practices  which  are  inseparable  from  an  unin- 
formed and  negligent  electorate,  it  follows  that  in  this 
new  tendency  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  electorate 
will  increase  with  accelerated  rapidity.  Every  stage 
in  the  process  of  self-renunciation  and  discipline  by  the 
people  in  the  interests  of  expert  administration  must  be 
marked      not      by    less    but    by    (lisproi)ortionatelv    closer 
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scrutiny  -by    immeasurably    more    insistent    and    exacting; 
1   public   interest   than   before.      The   penalties  of  anythinj^ 
lower   tlian    incorruptibility    and    eternal    vigilance    will    in- 
crease   in    ;.;eomelrical    ratio;    and    we    are    brought     back 
attain    to    the    elementary    truths    of    successful    democratic 
j;overnment ;   the  fact  that  in   the  Ion);  run   wa'  j^'et   about 
the    kind    cf    administration    that    we    deserve.      Responsi- 
bilitv  for  public  measures  will  still  rest    with   the  ministers 
and  can  be  enforced  in  the  end.  we  kn^w.  by  an  iiiiellij.;enl 
and     exai'lini^     (>leetorati'     in     our     system     of     ri'spunsible 
):;overnment ;    responsibility    for    the    system    itself    must 
rest  to  an  increasing  de;.,'ree  with  ourselves,  and  that  can 
be   enforced    in    the   last    resort    only    by   our   sufTerin;^   the 
penalties    which    any    failure    on    our    part    to    meet    that 
responsibility   will   inevitalily   entail — and  indeed   will   very 
justly    deserve.     Only    so    are    we    goaded    on    to    progress. 
After   all,    'he  kind   of  irresponsible   j^'overnmeni  in  which 
the   electorate   itself    feels    no   responsibility    would    surely 
be  the  worst.     Our  lon^  fight  for  responsible  government, 
in  fact,  has  only  shifted  irresponsibiHly  one  stage  further 
away    from    administration.      Instead    of    allowing    the   ex- 
ecutive  to  rctr.ain   irresponsible,   we  have  fastened   respon- 
sibility upon  Cabinet  Minist    rs  only  to  leave  the  electorate 
without   any   actionable   responsibility   whatever.     We  can 
punish    a    minister    for    maladministration    in    office.     We 
cannot  jmnish  an  elector  for  voting  to  keep  that  man  in 
office  in  sjMte  of  his  maladtninistration.      Our  safety  will 
lie    more    than    ever    not    in    any    sjK'cies    of     "Morrison's 
pill"- -to    use    Carlyle's    ])hra.^e-^not    in    any    short     cuts 
to  administrative  honesty,  leaving  the  moral  sense  of  the 
electorate   in    affairs   of   stale   to   atrophy —as   it   has    atro- 
phied  in    tk-rmany— by   disuse;   but    in   the   old   remedy    - 
or    rather    the    old    hygiene     without    which    in    the    very 
nature  of  thiiigs  we  shall  never  attain  to  political  health: 
the   patient    work    of   education   in    the   quiet    discipline   of 
duty    and    self-sacrifice.      It    is    the    duty    of    the    adminis- 
trator to  be  honest;  it  is  our  duty  to  make  it  pay  for  him 
to  be  honest.     Without   the  incentive   to   heroism  in   war 
we  shall   recjuire  in   peace   the  self-sacrillce   ^)f   war  and  its 
fidelitv.     The    nation,     we    are    told,    has    gone    back    to 
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Wordsworth  for  the  note  whicli  inspired  Rritiiin  during 
the  lonK  stru^kde  aj.'ainsi  .\ai)oIe()n;  it  may  well  und 
there,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  name  of  Duty,  as  clear 
and  concise  a  j^ospel  as  one  could  wish  to  fmd  for  the 
guidance  of  a  dernocra'.-y  in  days  of  peace; 

Give  unto  me.  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  t^ivc; 

And  in  the  litjht  of  Truth  thy  V)ondm:m   let   me  live. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOUK 


The  influences  at  work  ujion  the  educational  outlook 
of  the  nation  would  seem  to  be  less  subtle;  at  least  these 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  less  unreservedly  dis- 
cussed. We  are  on  the  whole,  I  hope,  an  open-minded 
people,  and  by  the  course  of  the  war  hitherto,  the  un- 
familiar excellencies  of  an  alien  system  have  been  forced 
upon  us  much  more  noticeably  than  the  neglected  virtues 
of  our  own.  The  reasons  for  this,  I  think,  are  more  than 
usually  co-^'ent.  The  excellencies  of  a  highly  organized 
system  of  centraHzed  control  in  time  of  war  are  obvious 
to  all;  the  faults,  however  intolerable  to  free  men  in  time 
of  peace,  are  even  yet  to  us  obscure,  and  one  must  wait 
patiently  to  see  whether  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  next  twenty-four  months  will  prove  an  object-lesson 
in  the  unsoundness  of  an  autocracy  under  defeat  and 
disaster.  On  the  other  hand  the  faults  of  our  nwn  system 
are  patent  to  the  chronic  grumbler,  while  the  fundamental 
excellencies  arc  lesr,  obvious  and  are  clearly  i^ccn  only  in 
the  last  resort;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  resolution 
of  the  nation,  instead  of  being  irremediably  broken 
with  the  mistakes  of  their  leaders,  grows  with  responsi- 
bility, and  this  responsibiHty  comes  ultimately  to  be  felt 
and  shouldered  by  the  uhole  people.  For  the  one  system 
success  is  indispensable  and  disaster  a  veritable  poison, 
cumulative  in  its  results;  for  the   other,   success  is  some- 
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times  brought  nearer  through  temporary  failure,  and  even 
disaster  may  prove  a  veritable  tonic. 

But  even  if  the  prodigies  of  German  Kultur  and  organ- 
ization come  to  be  dissipated  in  defeat  and  disaster,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  forget  th<^  remarkable  achievement 
of  a  democracy  in  creating  in  two  years  perhaps  the  best- 
equipped  army  in  Europe.  Already  the  industrial  organ- 
ization of  the  country  for  war.  supplemented — though 
not  directly  aided — by  the  skilful  patient  system  by  which 
British  sea  i)ower  is  being  used  to  strangle  the  resources 
of  the  enemy,  is  suggesting  a  similar  system  of  organized 
industry,  dominated  by  the  trained  expert  and  fed  by  all 
the  suddenly  revealed  resources  of  technical  training 
and  ap])lied  science.  That  this  idea  will  be  found  to 
dominate  the  immediate  future  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
rapidly  increasing  evidence;  and  already  the  extremists 
on  both  sides  an;  beginning  to  discuss  the  new  conditions 
in  terms  of  the  old  threadbare  controversy  between  science 
and  the  humanities,  either  side  belabouring  the  other  as 
though  their  aims  were  by  their  very  nature  inulually 
antagonistic. 

The  extremist  in  i)nc  direction  dwells  u]ion  the  amazing 
thoroughness  of  German  "penetration"  in  matters  of 
industry  and  trade,  and  above  all  upon  the  almost  incred- 
ible details  of  organization  to  which  the  German  people 
have  profitably  submitted  in  this  war.  If  his  contention 
is  not  conceded  he  points  to  the  results  achieved  by 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  of  British  industrial  organiz- 
ation for  purposes  of  war,  with  revelations  not  only  of 
untold  resources  in  material  but  of  untold  resourcefulness 
in  personnel.  He  suggests  the  oV)vious  advantages — so 
obvious  he  believes  as  to  be  ine\ital)le  in  practice — in 
the  co-ordination  of  scientific  knowledge  and  industry; 
in  the  gathering  of  accurate  commercial  intelligence  in 
centres  whence  it  can  be  readily  circulated  through  every 
artery  of  industry  and  trade;  in  accentuating  national 
rather  than  individual  interests  and  in  concentrating 
and  directing  those  interests  to  the  utmost  by  expert 
administration;  in  ensuring  not  only  the  prominence  but 
the   predominance   of   science    and    particularly   of   applied 
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science  and  of  technical  trainin^;  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  country. 

The  other  extremist  replies  that  this  programme,  if 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  war  and  of  international 
hatred,  would  represent  for  the  next  generation  scarcely 
less  than  a  surrender  of  the  intellectual  initiative  to  the 
enemies  of  our  civilization  as  we  understand  it.  Even 
the  success  of  such  a  policy,  if  unqualified  by  a  reference 
to  the  past  or  to  the  ultimate  future,  might  be  found  to 
run  counter  to  many  of  the  best  traditions  of  our  race. 
The  most  fundamental  principle  of  our  democracy  has 
been  the  slow  vindication  of  equitable  law — freedom  in  its 
deepest  sense — over  irresponsible  prerogative  whether 
of  monarchs  or  of  classes  or  of  special  interests  within 
the  State.  Our  development  in  that  sense  has  been  a 
varying  struggle  from  generation  to  generation  towards 
some  practical  detail  of  fair  play  and  just  dealing  between 
man  and  man,  interest  and  interest;  and  if  our  plans  for 
the  future  do  not  include  the  projection  of  that  principle 
into  international  relationships,  there  seems  no  escape 
except  by  armed  preparedness  from  the  broken  treaty, 
the  pillaged  neutral,  the  enthronement  of  brute  force, 
physical  or  financial,  above  the  mora!  order  and  human 
freedom. 

He  suggests  that  no  prodigies  of  German  organizatioi. 
can  surpass  the  mobilization,  without  compulsion,  of  nearly 
eight  millions  of  men  and  women — over  four  millions  of 
them  volunteers  for  active  service  at  the  front — who 
had  been  actuated  in  Britain  not  by  industrial  and  poH- 
tical  docility  but  by  a  sense  of  duty  in  a  cause  which  we 
believe  to  be  as  wide  as  humanity  itself.  Even  the 
achievements  of  German  organization  have  exalted  mater- 
ialism above  the  spirit,  and  by  inducing  in  those  who 
controlled  that  vast  machine  something  of  the  arrogant 
madness  that  the  gods  sometimes  send  as  a  prelude  to 
destruction,  have  led  indirectly  to  the  most  disastrous 
blunders  of  the  war.  Germans  have  been  experts  with 
machines,  with  organizations,  with  machine-like  things; 
but  they  have  scarcely  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
knowledge   of  mankind,   and  they   committed  the   gravest 
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blunder    oi    the    war    whoii    ihey    inisjudKt'd    Bnlain.     At 
first    wf    ihou^iU    it    impossible    that    Germany    actually 
expected    her    infamous    proposal    of    AuRUSt    1914    to    be 
acceptable.     After    the    authoritative    announcement    of    a 
Cabinet     Minister    and    of    the    Prime     Minister    himself, 
it    is    now   impossible    to    doubt    that    the     proposal     was 
made    delil.erately    and    confidently      "Never,"    says    Mr. 
Asquith,  "even  in  the  tangled  and  bundled  web  of  German 
diplomacy  has  there  been  an  error  so  crude  in  conception 
and  so  disastrously  fatal  to  its  authors."     One  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  in  view  of  the  scientific  and    material 
advancement  of  Germany  the  temper  of  a  whole    people 
could   ever   have   been   so  esref^iously   misjudged.     We   all 
erred    before    the    war    by    refusing    to    believe    the    worst 
about  the  Germans;  they  blundered  by  refusing?  to  believe 
the  best   about  us.     It   would  almost  seem  that   the  ven- 
K'eance    which    defends    the    truth    had   been    visited,  even 
unto    the    third    and    fourth    gererat    n,    upon    those    who 
have  accepted   the  traditional   aberrations  of  the  German 
historian  upon  the  spirit,  the  motives   the  historical  devel- 
opment,  and   the   moral  integrity  of  oemocratic   England. 
Whatever  requirements  then  there  may  be  for  the  appli- 
cation   of    scii^nce    to    industry,    and    of    exact    centralized 
control  to  conditums  ot   trade,  to  imagine  British    states- 
men   and    thinkers    discarding    the    admirable    poise    and 
prophetic    vision    which    have    m.arked    their    conduct    of 
the  issues  of  this  war,  in  favor  of  a  blind  idolatry  of  ma- 
chines, of  transitory  as  distinct  from  durable  advantages 
—of    things    apart    from    ideas— would    be    to    imagme    a 
defeat   ashumihating   and   almost   as   disastrous  for  man- 
kind as  a  defeat  in  arms. 

If  in  this  dialogue  it  would  seem  that  the  advocate 
for  the  humanities  has  been  allowed,  like  Dr.  Johnson's 
Whig  dog,  to  come  out  on  top,  let  us  hasten  to  add  that 
this  is  largelv  because  any  thoughtful  man  under  present 
conditions  must  take  the  requirements  of  applied  science 
for  granted;  and  at  first  sight  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  seems  necessary  to  come  in  the  interests  of  the  nation 
is  apt,  when  put  down  in  black  and  white  or  expressed 
in  such  a  wav  as  this,   to  seem  Uke  the  easy  verdict  re- 
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quired   by    peace    at    any    price    ralher    than    ihi'    result    of 
anything    like    deep    conviction.     It    is    the    old    common- 
place that  the  truth  lies  between  these  extremes,   and  as 
nearly   as  possible  midway  between;  and  for  this  reason: 
that  the  marked  predominance  of  the  one  will  lead  to  the 
definite  subjection  of  the  other,  and  neither  one  side  nor 
the   other   could   be   sacrificed   without   serious   danger   to 
the    nation.     The    cult    of    the    humainiies    if     unleavened 
by   the   vigorous   tonic   of    practical    affairs   might     degen- 
erate into  aesthcticism,  if  not  into  the  passive  virtues  of 
benevolent   neutrality   against  injustice;    whereas  the  wor- 
ship  of   applied   science    and   of    technical    training    might 
degenerate    into    crass    materialism,     contemptuous    alike 
of  martyrdom  and  of  failure.     Nothing   could   keep  both 
in    efficiency    more   effectively    than    approximate   equality 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  the  one  inciting  the  other;  keeping 
teeth   and   claws  sharp,   if   necessary,    at   each   other's  ex- 
pense.    The    equilibrium    will    conserve    the    maximum    of 
both  sets  of  virtues,   while  the  extremists  may  safely  be 
left  to  demolish  each  other.     After  all  i-  it  not  true  that 
the  best  type  of  citizenship  in  the  individual  as   well  as 
in  the  nation   as  a  whole   requires  both   sets    of   virtues  r 
At  least  is  it  not  true  that  the  frame  of  mind  which  can 
be    receptive    to    both    and    can    preserve    the    equipoise 
between  them  in  the  State,  is  that  to  which  the  destinies 
of   a   democracy   can   most   safely   be   entrusted'     In   that 
s<  -ise  any  fundamental  conflict  between  technical  training 
and     the     humanities     may     well     be     non-existent.     The 
question   after  all   is  not  only  what  men  do  for  a    living 
but   how    they   live;   and  if   the   tendencies   which    I    have 
suggested  for  the  years  to  come  are  once  conceded,  it  may 
well  become  the  duty  both  of  the  pure  sciences  and  of  the 
humanities   to    preserve   the   spirit    which    alone    can   lead 
to  what  Aristotle  in  the   Politics  has  called— without  the 
"smugness"    which    usually    attaches    to    such    a    phrase 
in  these  days— the  higher,  or  the  noble,  life.     That  spirit, 
it   may   be   emphasized,   is   the   spirit   not   of   the     narrow 
specialist  but  of  the  broad-minded  free  man;  not  of    the 
professional  but  of  the  amateur;    not  of  knowledge    only 
but    of    wisdom;    for    knowledge    after    all    is    only    the 
beginning  of  wisdom. 
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Neither  the  presence  nor  the  absence  of  that  spirit, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  can  be  considered  quite  character- 
istic of  any  one  study  or  pursuit  in  hfe.  It  may  be 
admitted,  for  instance,  that  the  graduate  student  who 
proposed  a  dissertation  on  the  characteristic  subjunctive 
in  Livy  ^^ve  promise  of  acquiring,'  more  knowledge  than 
wisdom;  one  is  inchned  to  think  at  least  that  he  displayed 
more  in  his  choice  of  a  thesis.  Similarly  if  technical 
education  tends  towards  acquiescence  in  materialism, 
the  remedy  surely  lies  not  in  aholishin^^  or  indeed  in 
curtailing  technical  education  but  m  infusing  into  it 
something  of  the  spirit.  That,  one  is  tempted  to  think, 
depends  less  upon  the  subject  than  upon  the  student 
and  upon  the  teacher.  Without  doubt  some  subjects  lend 
themselves  readily  to  perversion  for  purely  materialistic  ends, 
but  it  is  only  by  teachers  and  students  prone  to  materialism 
that  such  perversion  is  inevitable.  A  man  who  is  inspired  by 
the  right  spirit  will  teach  the  humanities  from  the  binominal 
theorem ;  will  leach,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  his  own  personality. 
A  man  whose  eye  is  full  of  spiritual  d?rkness  will  reduce 
to  barren  technicalities  the  poetry  of  Greece,  the  music 
of  Beethoven,  the  profound  teachings  of  Jesus. 

May  i  try  to  avoid  invidious  comparisons  by  using 
the  subject  of  history  for  an  illustration"'  The  value  of 
historical  training,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  merely  in 
enabling  one  to  produce  from  past  experience  cut-and- 
dried  precedents  for  almost  every  emergency.  Such  a 
mechanical  application  of  history  would  result  in  the 
perverted  judgement  of  a  Bernhardi.  There  are  always 
variants  in  the  equation.  History  never  exactly  repeats 
itself,  though  it  is  inconceivable  that  exactly  similar 
causes  should  not  produce  exactly  similar  results.  It 
is  a  knowledge  and  grasp  of  the  diferences  as  well  as  of 
the  analogies  of  history  which  determines  the  soundness 
of  one's  judgement.  The  training  in  fact  should  serve 
not  as  a  mechanical  yard-stick  but  as  a  kind  of  instinct. 
A  mechanic  may  make  and  understand  every  detail  of  an 
excellent  rifle;  but  to  bring  down  a  bird  on  the  wing 
requires  eye  and  hand  A  training  in  the  humanities 
and   history    does   not    merely    provide   rules   and   maxims 
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all  pij;eon-holed  for  ready  reference  It  may  sugj^est 
approximate  analogies;  but  a  man  so  trained  in  the 
humanities  to  think  and  to  act  humanely  may  be  in  a 
position  to  add  just  that  indescribable  something  to  exact 
knowledge  that  seems  almost  to  amount  to  instinct 
Here  again  it  is  not  the  narrow  specialist  who  sees  the 
wider  vision.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  amateur  and  not  of 
the  professional,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Murray  has  pointed  out, 
that  brings  feeling  and  understanding  to  the  point  of  art. 

Not  even  pure  science,  in  fact,  can  successfully  be  what 
the  name  implies — mere  knowledge.  The  scientist  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  protest  against  the  limitation 
of  his  vision  to  the  realm  of  concrete  things;  he  no  less 
than  the  philosopher  and  the  historian  is  concerned 
not  merely  with  what  but  with  how  and  why.  Knowledge  is 
a  trade,  wisdom  surely  is  an  art;  and  it  is  to  the  pure 
sciences  that  one  instinctively  turns  as  mediators  between 
the  humanities  on  the  one  side  and  technical  training  on 
the  other — to  save  the  nation  by  their  commanding 
influence  over  the  applied  sciences  from  the  gross  dangers 
of  materialism,  and  to  afford  to  the  humanities  the  whole- 
some stimulating  tonic  of  t'^  ngs  visible.  Ignore  the  in- 
dividual aptitudes  of  the  ;nt,  leave  in  abeyance  the 
exercise  of  his  judgement  u  ,n  moral  issues,  make  him 
into  an  expert  instrument  of  the  highest  ef!iciency  in  a 
certain  narrow  field,  and  you  have  produced  something, 
it  has  been  indicated,  which  in  a  democracy  as  well  as  in 
an  autocracy  can  be  put  to  very  ugly  ub^  s.  Even  so 
cautious  and  accurate  an  observer  as  Lord  Cromer  has 
pointed  to  "the  extraordinary  and  tragic  moral  collapse 
of  Germany,"  and  has  attributed  it  chiefly  to  a  reliance 
upon  the  spirit  which  underlies  purely  utilitarian  training. 

And  finally,  is  it  not  inevitable  that  these  tendencies 
towards  higher  trust  and  more  ample  organization,  both 
in  the  State  itself  and  in  the  educational  outlook  at  large, 
should  efTect  profoundly  the  attitude  of  the  University 
towards  its  constituency;  or  rather  the  attitude  of  the 
state  or  the  province  towards  the  University'  It  would 
be  invidious  to  compare  the  relative  capacities  of  the 
State   University    (so   called)    and   the   privately   endowed 
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institulii)ii  Id  ri'^poiul  lo  tins  iirii)ulsc,  Imt  ii  M^cms  as 
incvilablo  as  lo-nmrrow's  sunrise  Uial  the  demand  for  a 
wider  service  and  the  ohli^alion  to  resin)nd  to  all  the  needs 
— as  far  as  these  are  national  needs  of  the  province,  will  be 
felt  as  they  have  never  been  fell  hefonv  The  University 
cannot  be  ex[)ccted  to  rest  content  with  beinj;  suspended 
between  heaven  anil  earth,  like  Mohammed's  cotTin,  with- 
out a  close  arln'ulalion  with  the  schools  of  the  province 
on  the  one  side  and  with  the  ^jeneral  life  of  the  community 
on  the  other.  One  may  venture  at  the  outset  to  hope 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  continue  about  this  task  in 
a  sane  quiet  way  without  develo])m^;  the  unctuous  and 
rather  stereotype<l  phraseolo^jy  so  characteristic  of  uni- 
formity and  mechanical  management.  An  institution 
like  an  individual  has  not  ^^ot  far  in  the  wisdom  of  life 
if  there  remains  unlearnt  the  simple  lesson  of  humility 
and  of  service;  but  it  is  borne  in  upon  one  that  the  spirit 
may  be  lost  In  rcitcrateil  formalism,  like  the  beauties 
of  a  fine  line  by  too  early  and  unintclli^,'cnt  memorizing'. 
It  must  have  been  self-evident  lonj,'  V)efore  the  lessons 
of  the  war  brought  the  duty  into  added  prominence  that 
various  departments  of  tne  University  had  connate  func- 
tions which  could  never  be  discharged  merely  by  academic 
teaching  within  the  walls  of  the  University  itself.  There 
is  untold  water-power  for  the  electrician;  there  are  the 
unexi)lored  resources  of  the  mine  for  the  geoloj^-ist,  the 
collection  of  national  archives  for  the  student  of  history, 
the  endless  utilitarian  services  of  social  science.  But 
whatever  the  direct  contribution  to  the  varied  needs  of 
the  province,  can  there  be  anything,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  compare  in  abiding  influence  with  the  type  of  citizen- 
ship that  men  and  women  develop  here  for  every  walk  of 
life>  I  hope  that  remark  will  not  pass  merely  as  an  ap- 
propriate rhetorical  flourish.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
long  run  our  success  or  failure  will  depend  not  upon 
inducing  students  by  self-interest  to  come  into  the  Uni- 
versity but  upon  your  playing  the  game  when  you  go  out; 
upon  whether  you  are  responsive  to  the  obscure  civic 
duties  of  the  working  day  or  trail  along  with  others, 
exercising  your  citizenship  only  in  the  intervals  of  profit- 
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ibW  scll-micrfsi  -  Above  ihc  j^aicw.iv  oi  .m  .inaciU 
school  is  still  to  he  soi-ii  ihi-  mcdiat-val  Uxrui]  "Manners 
inakyth  Man"  ami  llie  "Manners"  of  William  of  Wykc- 
ham  mean  not  the  mee  a<iai)talion  ol  formal  deporlmcnl 
to  the  social  usat;cs  of  a  day  Inil  the  tempering  of  the 
mind  to  Self-reliance  and  chivalrous  ri'ctitnde  in  all  even- 
lualilies  of  life  What  manners  are  to  the  individual, 
traditions  may  well  he  for  the  University.  Wo  serve  the 
State,  1  cannot  hel])  thinkiuK.  in  a  way  which  will  inevi- 
tably result  in  discord  and  disaster  unless  we  learn  here 
U)  taste  the  tirst-fruits  of  intellectual  freedom  and  fair 
play  for  the  convictions  of  others. 

In  that  sense  it  may  he  doubted  how  far  it  i.-  the  duty 
of  the  University  at  all  to  yield  to  the  sedudive  tempt- 
ation of  anything,'  like  parlisanshi|)  in  the  purely  political 
controversies  of  the  State;  and  for  this  reason:  political 
partisanshij)  in  practice  necessitates  extreme  views  in 
order  to  attain  the  K<>lden  mean  The  aim  is  hi^b  to  allow 
tor  winil  and  ^.-ravily  The  radical  and  the  tory  between 
ihem  hammer  out  the  policy  of  the  average  man.  One 
feels  inclined  to  suKK'fsl  that  the  function  of  the  University 
IS  less  to  aid  in  the  hammering  than  to  induce  the  extrem- 
ists to  refrain  from  hammerinK  the  thinj,'  to  pieces.  Our 
duty  would  seem  to  be  not  to  subscribe  to  extremes, 
even  in  order  to  reach  the  golden  mean;  but  rather  to 
i^et  at  the  truth,  to  be  sound  intellectually  first  and  then 
to  be  just:  in  other  words  to  be  free,  for  only  "the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  To  surrender  one's  mind  to  an 
indelible  brand  of  partisanship  to  |)ass  under  the  yoke 
either  to  an  interest  or  to  the  more  insidious  bondage  of 
prejudice  -would  be  to  yield  up  one  of  the  inestimable 
things  of  life  if  a  man  has  once  tasted  the  delights  of 
intellectual  freedom  Where  could  such  stabilizing  in- 
titiences  be  developed  more  apjiropriately  within  a  pro- 
vince than  within  a  provincial  University'  And  even  if 
there  is  less  here  of  the  specious  passing  conflict,  is  there 
not  at  least  scope  for  zeal,  for  courage,  for  service,  in  the 
manifold  cause  of  truth'  If  once  the  mind  is  free, 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Know  no  such  libertv. 
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Our  traditions  then  as  a    UnnvrsUy   w.ll   be     vvnll   tUev 
not -what  we  ourselves  are    Be  assure.]  we  shall  be  kno^, 

verr'thT "  ''"T^'r '''''  ^''"^•^"^''  "^^-  — -t- 

no  h,  ^""^'^th.nK   be   only   a   kind   of   mdescnbable 

nothm,  ,n  particular  We  shall  eontribute  in  the  future 
more  .m measurably  niore,  directly  to  the  economic  and 
soaa  hfe  o,  the  province  VVe  may  legitimately  aspire 
to  the  confidence  <.ven  of  mutual  enemies  if  without 
gmle  we  meet  our  students  and  our  fellow-citizens  with 
an  open  mind;  but  above  all  will  not  the  crucia'  test  be 
whether   with   all   our   much   servin,   we   still    search    di! 

about  many  things;  but  one  thin,  ,s  needful,"  in  fact 
upon  further  reflection  is  not  this  the  test  not  only  of  a 
provincial  Lmvershy  bu,  of  the  province  and  of  dcmo- 
c-racy  itsell  whether  an  institution  supported  by  a  com- 
'mnut>  .nd  responding'  freclv  to  i,.  demands,  is  found 
amids  all  the  temptations  towards  matenalism,  towards 
ormahsm  and  mechanical  organization,  to  be  able  to 
Keep  the  lamp  of  the  spirit  still  burning' .^ 
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